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high-minded and high-principled, a tireless worker, a brave
fighter, a faithful friend, a generous judge. Only the spiritual
element remains in need of definition. What were the inner
convi&ions of his Staunch, honourable soul? What were his
beliefs? By what code of ethics did he administer his life?
To some extent Trollope deliberately veiled his spiritual
self, and it is not the business of posterity to draw that veil
aside. But it is permissible to ask what, broadly, were his
spiritual preoccupations, seeing that many critics of his work
have been influenced by its materialism to set him, for lack of
wedding garment, in a lower room.
He was a Christian and (though without great conviction)
a conforming member of the Anglican Church. But, as one
who knew him well observes, "he was something of &frondeur
in these matters." His dislike of caSte-supremacy, his instinc-
tive reaction against an imposed code, whether of belief or
morals or social deportment, disposed him to be exceptionally
critical of Church dogma and of Church discipline,
Once in a letter to a young friend, he declared that taking
Orders was crippling to a man's mentality. The novels are full
of the sense of contrast between the practice and profession of
those clergymen and ministers who think more of their Order
than of their faith.
But when he encountered (or set out to create) a person
whose aftual chara&er was Christian, his appreciation was
respe&ful and wholehearted, and the more respeftful if the
man happened to be in Holy Orders. The Reverend Frank
Fenwick, Vicar of Bullhampton, may be taken as Trollope's
ideal of what a parson should be, and with that ideal the world
will sympathise.
Conversely, he was convinced that unhappiness muSl in-
evitably come from unbelief. By "unbelief" he meant denial
of God, and not at all refusal to subscribe to any one religious
creed. Sir Thomas Underwood, the forlorn central figure of
Ralpb the Heir, is described as an "unbeliever," and Trollope
implies that much of his isolation and gloom is due to the
absence of spiritual conviction, to want of faith in a watchful
and affefiionate Deity.